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® The Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. By Thomas 
Moore. 2 vols. 8vo. Longman. 


Tus is the history of a man of a most delightful and gallant nature, 
whom every lover of truth and goodness will rejoice in adding to 
his list of favourite human beings. Even his fate, melancholy as it 
was, and indignant and distressed as it renders us in the perusal, 
does not destroy the bright effect of his general existence! Nay, it 
serves to throw it out more brightly, and we are warranted in so 
feeling it: for it occupied but a small portion of his career ; it was 
caused by the nobleness of his heart; and it adds to the love and 
gratitude (cheerful feelings) with which we regard him. A very fine 
nature cannot, in a high sense, be said even to fail in its object, 
whatever bodily termination it may come to; for the impression it 
leaves upon society is indelible, and is sure to re-act upon it, some 
time or other, in the best possible manner for its advantage. The 
spirit of Kosciusko is fighting at this moment among the Poles. 
We do not think it will be necessary for Irishmen to fight again for 
their rights. The press, and the inevitable advancement of the 
community, will see justice done them. But the recollection of 
such a man as Lord Edward Fitzgerald, at a triumphant time like 
the present, will rejoice their hearts and procure them friends; and 
the cause of liberty will be better for it, wherever it goes. 

We shall first give a brief sketch of the life of this honour to his 
species, closing it with the details of his death, and then indulge 
ourselves with pretty copious extracts from his Letters,—letters, 
which in one respect are the most delightful we know. With 
regard to the patriot’s biographer, we shall honestly confess that we 
wish the task had fallen into other hands. Mr Moore, for reasons 
too well known to be dwelt upon in this paper, has not the art of 
inspiring his readers with confidence: they are never quite sure of 
what he thinks, or they only get at it by a nice estimate of appear- 
ances. And by a strange want of tact, especially on a subject like 
the one before us, he is always misgiving his best impulses, or else 
mistaking his weakest for his best. He begins a short Preface with 
guarding against ‘ a suspicion;’ apprehends that his treatment of 
his subject will be thought too strong ‘ for the tastes of some per- 
sons ;’ and in speaking of the copious use he has made of Lord 
Edward’s letters, absolutely thinks it necessary to defend them 
against the attacks of ‘ critical fastidiousness.’, Why, who but him- 
self would think of ‘ critical fastidiousness,’ with such letters before 
him ? or what signify ‘ suspicions’ of his making a mistake,—and 
‘ the tastes of some persons,’—if he is hearty in not caring about 
them ? 

There will fortunately however be the less necessity for saying 
much about Mr Moore’s part in these volumes, inasmuch as it is a 
very small one. The largest portion of what he has written con- 
sists of a sketch of the circumstances that gave rise to his hero’s 
implication in the Irish Rebellion. The rest is little better than 
parapraphs linking together the letters of Lord Edward and his 
friends, after the manner of a critical notice. The ambition of the 
author’s style is diminished in proportion. If there is nothing to 
admire in it, there is nothing to offend. Mr Moore has controlled 
the wit that suits him so well in verse and merriment, and that gets 
into such a forced and unhappy state of imagery when he is prose- 
writing and meditative. His reflections we cannot praise more than 
usual. Our author never gives signal of preparation for a thought, 
by putting on an aspect more than usually serious, but we expect it 
to fail; and it as surely does so. We could bring several instances, 
from the small portion of remark in the volume before us ; but 
perhaps the reader will save us the unpleasant criticism, and take 
them for granted. What we the more unwillingly decline the task 
for is, that Mr Moore’s false reasoning is pretty sure to be worldly 
feasoning, or at all events to lean to this side; and as this is pain- 





ful at any time, it becomes a great deal more so in a work like the 
present, where the author’s heart might be expected to flow in full 
tide with his hero’s, and does in fact leave us to suppose so, at the 
very moment that he is checking its current with misgivings. We 
shall content ourselves with noticing one error, by no means one of 
the worst, and not of the most worldly aspect, but not free either 
from a sophisticate suggestion. Speaking of a delightful retreat, 
full of quiet and flowers, which his hero enjoyed with his wife and 
child a short time before his troubles, he says it is difficult ‘ to 
bring ourselves to believe that the joyous tenant of this little Lodge, 
the happy husband and father, dividing the day between his child 
and his flowers, could be the same man who, but a year or two 
after, placed himself at the head of rebel myriads, and but seldom 
laid down his head at night without the prospect of being summoned 
thence to the scaffold or the field.’ Not easily bring ourselves to 
believe! Why this was the very man to do it. It was out of his 
sympathy with everything else, and his genuine love of the natural 
and the true, that he sympathised as he did with his country, and 
was prepared to be a martyr for it. Some of our staunchest repub- 
licans in Milton’s time, to say nothing of Milton himself and his 
Paradise, were lovers of flowers and domesticity. Brutus was a 
man all over amiableness. And there is Lafayette, now living. He 
lives in the bosom of his family, and is a planter and gardener. He 
knows so well what home is, that he is anxious all the world should 
have homes. 

Lord Edward Fitzgerald was the fifth son of James, Duke of 
Leinster, by Emilia Mary, daughter of the Duke of Richmond, and 
was born on the 5th of October 1763 ; so that he might have been 
alive now, a witness of the success of those objects for which he 
died. Ten years after his birth, his father died ; and not long after- 
wards, his mother became the wife of a Scotch gentleman of the 
name of Ogilvie, The Leinster family, for one of such high rank, 
was poor: the Duchess and Mr Ogilvie went to live in France ; and 
the littke Edward was brought up for the military profession, with 
a design of advancing his fortunes by it. He was first an officer in 
the Sussex Militia, commanded by his uncle the Duke of Rich- 
mond ; and had hardly put on the dress, when owing to a difficulty 
experienced in the pitching of some tents, he gave indications of a 
talent for his profession, which was afterwards held to be one of no 
common order. From a militia soldier, our young adventurer 
became a lieutenant of foot, and took an active part in the cam- 
paign of the American war, politics and a preference for this or that 
system not having yet entered his head, He fought, not only like 
a skilful soldier, but like a knight-errant ; for he was found on one 
occasion combating, near a forest, with two of the enemy’s dra- 
goons at once. In the action at Entaw Springs, he received a 
wound in the thigh which left him insensible on the field; when he 
was found and carried to his hut by a poor negro, who roused him, 
and became his faithful attendant for the rest of his life. From 
America, Lord Edward went to the West Indies, where he was a 
staff-officer under General O’Hara; and at the peace, he returned 
to Ireland, and became Member of Parliament in his brother’s inte- 
rest for the borough of Athy. The life of a Parliamentary depen- 
dent however did not suit him, Eager to pursue his profession, 
and to be a master of it, he entered himself at the Woolwich aca. 
demy in England ; but not before he had fallen, or (as his cautious 
biographer expresses it) ‘ thought’ he had fallen in love, with Lady 
Catherine Mead, daughter of the Earl of Clanwilliam. The love 
came to nothing, chiefly by means of “a Miss * *, who in the ab- 
sence of ‘ pretty Kate’ involuntarily stole into his heart, and occu- 
pied it a long and even painful time; but her father forbade the 
match, and Sophia afterwards married, as Kate did. Meanwhile, 
Lord Edward, after re-appearing in the Irish Parliament, made a 
tour in Spain and Portugal, but finding his spirits lowered by his 
unsuccessful passion, determined to rejoin his then regiment, the 
54th, which was in Nova Scotia. The Serjeant-major of this regi- 
ment (to use the words of our precise biographer) was ‘the cele- 
brated Mr William’Cobbett,’ who was indebted to Lord Edward’s 
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kindness for his discharge, and who one day, in answer to an in- 
quiry from Mr Pitt, with whom he was dining, said that ‘ Lord 
Edward was a most humane and excellent man, and the only really 
honest officer he ever knew insthe army.’ 

In America, our hero became intimately acquainted with the 
native Indians, among whom he made a tour, and learnt to have a 
fondness for their artless and independent mode of life. His rank 
in the army at this time was that of Major. He might have got 
promotion, ‘the fondest object of his ambition,’ but sacrificed it 
because he would not go all lengths with his family connexions ; 
and yet there were not wanting people (as it was natural to expect) 
who afterwards attributed his dislike of the government to his non- 
attainment of the very advantage he declined pursuing. Lord 
Edward was in North America this time about a year. On leaving 
it he proceeded for Mexico, but was refused permission to enter 
that territory, a war being about to take place between England 
and Spain. He therefore returned to England; narrowly escaped 
joining a dinner-party, at which his mistress, a bride, was seated ; 
lost the opportunity of commanding the expedition to Cadiz; in 
consequence of new manifestations of his political honesty ; took 
refuge awhile from his uneasiness in the society of the leading 
Whigs, Fox, Sheridan, &c. returned for a year or two to his Par- 
liamentary duties in Dublin; and on the bursting out of the French 
Revolution, hastened over to Paris, where almost the first news 
that his friends heard of him, were that he fraternized with the 
French citizens, and renounced his title, 

(To be continued]. 


A LAUDABLE EXERCISE OF CURIOSITY. 





Wuerner out of a meddling propensity common to all who Have 
a gossiping disposition, or from the love of justice, which ought to 
make part of a prince’s character, James was very fond of enquiring 
personally into the causes celébres which occurred during his reign. 
In the imposture of the Boy of Bilson, who pretended to be pos- 
sessed, and of one Richard Haydock, a poor scholar, who pretended 
to preach during his sleep, the king, to use the historian Wilson’s 
expression, took delight in sounding with the line of his under- 
standing, the depth of these brutish impositions, and in doing so, 
showed the acuteness with which he was endowed by nature. Lady 
Lake’s story consisted in a clamorous complaint against the Coun- 
tess of Exeter, whom she accused of a purpose to put to death 
Lady Lake herself, and her daughter Lady Ross, the wife of the 


Countess’s own son-in-law, Lord Ross; and a forged letter was 


produced, in which Lady Exeter was made to acknowledge such a | 


purpose. The account given of the occasion of obtaining this letter 
was, that it had been written by the Countess at Wimbleton, in 
presence of Lady Lake, and her daughter Lady Ross, being de- 
signed to procure their forgiveness for her mischievous intentions. 
The king remained still unsatisfied, the writing, in his opinion, bear- 
ing strong marks of forgery. Lady Lake and her daughter then 
alleged, that, besides their own attestation, and that of a confiden- 
tial domestic named Diego, in whose presence Lady Exeter had 
written the confession, their story might also be supported by the 
oath of their waiting-maid, who had been placed behind the hang- 


ings at the time the letter was written, and heard the Countess of 


Exeter read over the confession after she had signed it. Deter- 
mined to be at the bottom of this accusation, James, while hunting 
one day near Wimbledon, the scene of the alleged confession, sud- 
denly left his sport, and, galloping hastily to Wimbledon, in order 
to examine personally the room, discovered, from the size of the 
apartment, that the alleged conversation could not have taken place 
in the manner sworn to; and that the tapestry of the chamber, 
which had remained in the same state for thirty years, was too short 
by two feet, and therefore could not have concealed any one behind 
it. This matter was accounted an exclusive discovery of the king 
by his own spirit of shrewd investigation. The parties were 
punished in the Star Chamber by fine and imprisonment —Scott’s 
Notes on Nigel. 


MAFFEI. 
Tue Marquis Maffei the antiquarian, author of the tragedy of 
Merope, who flourished during the first half of the last century, 
was the idol of the people of Verona. His house, one of the largest 
in that city, was situate between the theatre which he loved, and 
the ancient amphitheatre, the antiquities of which he illustrated ; 
and here he established a conversazione and regular meetings, which 
gave him a sort of empire in the place. He made colonnades lead- 
ing to the theatre and exhibitions; filled them with shops where 
coffee, tea, chocolate, and all sorts of sweetmeats were sold; and 
in the midst had a court or open place well kept and sanded, for 
the use of those young gentlemen who would exercise their ma- 
naged horses, or shew their mistresses their skill in riding. His 
gallery was open every evening at five o’clock, where he had a fine 
collection of antiquities, and two large cabinets of medals, intaglios, 
and cameos, arranged in exact order, His library joined to it, and 
on the other side a suite of five rooms, the first of which was des- 
tined to dancing, the second to cards, but all games of hazard were 


excluded ; and the other (where he himself presided in an easy 
chair) sacred to conversation, which always turned upon some point 
of learning, either historical or poetical. Those who chose the 
diversion of the public walks, or theatre, went thither, but never 
failed returning to give an account of the drama, which produced 
a critical dissertation on that subject. His comedy of the Cere. 
monies, which was a just ridicule of those formal fopperies, went a 
great way in helping to banish them out of Italy. One day in the 
week was set apart for music, vocal and instrumental, but no mer. 
cenaries were admitted to the concert. Thus, at a very little ex. 
pense (his fortune not permitting a large one) he had the happiness 
| of giving his countrymen a taste of polite pleasure, and shewing the 
youth how to pass their time agreeably without debauchery. 





A DRAMATIC SURPRISE. 








Oliver Cromwell, grandson of the Protector, found it necessary, 
on some occasion or other, to lay a petition before Parliament, in 
the reign of William III. He gave it toa friend, a Member of Par- 
liament, who took it to the House to present accordingly. Just as 
this gentleman was entering the House with the petition in his 
hand, Sir Edward Seymour, the famous old Tory Member, was 
also going in: on sight of Sir Edward so near him, the gentleman 
found his fancy briskly solicited by certain ideas of fun, to make 
the surly sour old Seymour carry up a petition for Oliver Crom. 
well. ‘ Sir Edward,’ says he, stopping him on the instant, ¢ will 
you do me a favour? I this moment recollect that I must imme- 
diately attend a trial in Westminster-hall, which may keep me too 
late to give in this petition, as I promised to do this morning; ’tis 
mere matter of form; will you be so good as carry it up for me? 
* Give it me,’ said Sir Edward; the petition went directly into his 
pocket, and he into the House. When a proper opportunity hap- 
pened to produce it, Seymour put himself upon his feet, put on his 
spectacles, and began to read, ‘ The humble petition of—of—of— 
of the devil!’ said Seymour, ‘ of Oliver Cromwell!’ The roar of 
laughter in the House at seeing him so fairly taken in, was too 
great for Sir Edward to stand it: so he flung down his _ petition, 
and ran out directly. 





INDEPENDENCE. 











The Abbé de Mably not only inveighed against luxury and riches, 
but shewed by his example that he was sincere ; and to these mo- 
derate desires, he joined an ardent love of independence, which he 
took every opportunity to evince. One day when a friend brought 
him an invitation to dine with a Minister of State, he could not 
prevail on him to accept it; but at length the Abbé said he would 
visit the gentleman with pleasure, as soon as he heard that he was 
| © out of office” He had an equal repugnance to become a member 

of any of the learned societies. Marshal Richelieu pressed him 
much to become a candidate for the Academy, and with such argu- 
ments that he could not refuse to accept the offer; but he had no 
sooner quitted the Marshal, than he ran to his brother the ;Abbé 
| Condillac, and begged he would get him released, cost what it 

would. ‘ Why all this obstinacy?’ said his brother. ‘ Why? 
rejoined the Abbé Mably, ‘ because, if I accept it, I shall be obliged 
| to praise the Cardinal de Richelieu, which is contrary to my prin- 
| ciples ; or, if I do not praise him, as I owe everything to his ne- 
| phew, [ shall be accused of ingratitude.’ In the same spirit he 
acquired a bluntness of manner, that was not very agreeable in the 
higher circles, where he never failed to take the part of men of 
genius, who were poor, against the insults of the rich and proud, 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 

Kine James’s Timmpity.—The fears of James for his personal 
safety were often excited without serious grounds. On one occasion, hav- 
ing been induced to visit a coal pit on the coast of Fife, he was conducted 
a little way under the sea, and brought to day-light again on a small island, 
or what was such at full tide, down which a shaft had been sunk. James, 
| who conceived his life or liberty aimed at, when he found himself on an 
| islet surrounded by the sea, instead of admiring, as his cicerone hoped, the 
unexpected change of scene, cried Treason with all his might, and could not 
be pacified till he was rowed ashore. At Lochmaben, he took an equally 
causeless alarm from a still slighter circumstance. Some vendisses, a fish 
peculiar to the Loch, were presented to the royal table as a delicacy ; but 
the King, who was not familiar with their appearance, concluded they were 


poisoned, and broke up the banquet ‘ with most admired disorder.’—Scott's 
Notes on Nigel. 


SincuLar Promise MORE sINGULARLY KEpt.—Lady Penelope 
Darcy, daughter of an Earl of Rivers in the century before last, is said to 
have been solicited in marriage, at one and the same time, by Sir George 
Trenchard, Sir John Gage, and Sir William Hervey ; and that to keep 
peace between the rivals, she threatened the first aggressor with her perpe- 
tual displeasure; humourously telling them that if they would wait, she 
would have them all in their turns,—a promise which the lady actually 
performed. ‘The person first favoured by her was Sir George Trenchard, 
of Wolverton, in Dorsetshire. This marriage was soon followed by the 
death of her husband, without issue ; and in the following year Penelope 
married Sir John Gage, of Firle, in Sussex, whose descendants are now 
owners of Hengrave. After his death, Lady Penelope remained a widow 
till the year 1642, when she married Sir William Hervey, of Ickworth, in 
Suffolk, who sat in Parliament for St Edmund’s Bury, in the third of King 
Charles the F'irst. 
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MUSIC. 


We have heard the Harmonicon accused of severity and unfairness 
in its criticisms. From what little we have seen of the magazine, 
we should not have drawn a conclusion to that effect. All that 
we should have complained of was, that its criticisms, except in the 





mechanical part, were somewhat too vague and limited, and that it 
did not give sufficient reasons for the faith, or the non-faith, that 
was init. This latter objection applies, we conceive, in no ordi- 





nary degree, to the remarks that have appeared on PaGaninI, in its 
current Number; and if the charge of unfairness is added, we fear 
it can be equally well maintained. 

The Harmonicon allows, in general terms, that Signor Pacanin1 
is a wonderful violinist,—the most wonderful now living, perhaps 
that has ever appeared; but it says it does not regard him as the 
best; and the following are the reasons, or rather the ipse divits, 
which it gives for its opinion :— 

‘ Though we were never so surprised as by him, we have been 
more pleased by some who are now gone, and by others still living. 
ae To effect so much on a single string as Signor PaGanini 
does is truly wonderful; nevertheless any good player can extract 
much more from two than he produces from one, and two are 
always to be had. But, say the panegyrists, the silver string gives 
such delicious tones ! 
Would any man out of Bedlam hop from Hyde-park Corner to 
St Paul’s on one leg, if he had a couple to walk on !—Certainly not 
—unless indeed he could get a thousand pounds or so by each 
journey ! 

‘ As to his harmonics, equally marvellous are they : but cui bono ? 
What pleasure, except that which momentary surprise yields, do 
these almost inappreciable, nearly inaudible sounds excite? They 
can never be converted to any practical purpose : if, however, they 


Then employ two silver strings, we reply. 


were, they would be worse than useless, for what satisfaction can 
be derived from sounds which imitate the squeaking of mice, or that 
resemble the effect of wind passing through a crevice ? 

‘ The art of playing coll’arco and pizzicato at the same moment, 
is sufficiently surprising, and opens the mouths and eyes of the 
multitude wider than anything that is achieved by the great vio- 
linist. But this is not exclusively his: other performers have very 
recently shown that it is a difficulty to be overcome, without any 
‘exertion of genius, by labour and perseverance of no very extraor- 
dinary kind. And when acquired, what advantages accrue from 


such an art? We know of none, But we do know that it diverts 
the performer’s attention from what should occupy it solely;; it 
robs the bow of half its realm, and merely enables a great per- 
former to execute what an indifferent violin-player and a poor 
guitarist, by their joint exertions, would do infinitely better. 

* The great taste of Signor PaGanin1, and his strong feeling, we 


admit, but we deny that his almost incessant sliding while playing 


on one string—dignified by the term portamento—is a proof of 


either. Carried to such excess, it is a whine ora groan, and nothing 
better, though it has been eulogised as something superior to the 
eloquence of the most impassioned language. 

‘Tt has always hitherto been agreed by the most rational and 
able critics, that tone is of first-rate importance in a violin-player. 
Now in this Signor PaGanint is decidedly inferior to our best 
living performers—a fact admitted by some of his warmest admi- 
rers, who urge in his defence, that he is obliged to make a sacrifice 
of this for the sake of having thin strings, which are necessary to 


the accomplishment of his paramount objects. A stronger argument | 


against such objects could hardly have been adduced ! 

‘ In saying thus much, let it not be supposed that we mean to 
depreciate the real merits of Signor Pacanint. We have no doubt 
that, with an instrument strung in the ordinary manner in his hand, 
and with music on his desk—or in his memory, we care not which 
—of the legitimate and best kind, he would prove equal in many 
points, superior in some, to the great violinists of the past and pre- 
sent age; but judging him only by what he has done since his 
arrival in this country, we once again say, that he is the most 


while we grant that he is a composer of a high order, and—for 
which he values himself beyond all the rest put together—possesses 
more talent for enriching himself rapidly by his art than any musi- 


cian that ever yet lived, or possibly that ever will live, in any age or 
country.’ 

The Harmonicon furthermore informs us, that Signor Pacanin: 

‘ has not been what is called the fashion, though run after by great 
numbers of amateurs.’ 

Now in all these remarks we must confess that we see mucl 

assertion, much that is admissible without injury to the real ques- 
tion, and no proof of anything against it. As to the Signor’s not 
having been the fashion, the fashionable world were disgusted at his 
taking for granted that they would be glad to open their purses to 
hear him ; an assumption which nobody is very fond of, and which 
must have been particularly distasteful to a sphere, the pretensions 
of which, going upon a ground of nothing, naturally object to being 
thought superable by anything ; and with regard to the money he 
gets, he may reasonably value himself upon it, considering its 
amount. Sir Water Scott has got a great deal of money, and 
may perhaps, between jest and earnest, pique himself upon it in the 
same way. This does not prove that the genius is not greater than 
the money; or that the man of genius does not think far higher of 
the faculties that procure it him. And if he thought otherwise, 
that would prove nothing against its superiority. The finest things 
are not bound to be critical. The tree does not know the beauty 
of its leaves; but there they are, and we know them. 
The marvels of the single string may be given up. They are not 
necessary to the question, marvellous as they are. The harmonics 
we cannot part with so easily. As more notes than are usually 
played at once, we care not for them: and others may play as 
many; but can they play them, not only so much to our surprise, but 
so much to our enchantment? The critic of the Harmonicon hears in 
them nothing better than ‘the squeaking of mice,’ or the sound of 
‘ wind passing through a crevice ;’ but may not that be the fault of 
his ears? Such resemblances, we confess, never once entered into 
our heads. It is part of the business of music to appeal to the 
sentiment and the fancy; and for our parts we had the happiness, 
in common with thousands, to find that we had fancies to waken, 
and to be drawn by the musician’s bow into a higher region than 
the kitchen. Where this critic heard nothing but the squeaking of 
mice and the whistling of wind, we heard the warblings of birds, the 
sprinkling of diamond waters, and the descending flashes of magic 
swords. He may say this is fancy ; but the faney is wakened by 
the musician. Why do not other musicians waken it likewise ? 

The consonancy of the air and the pizzicato we care little for. 
It is the best we have heard, and most graceful ; but unquestion- 
ably it is but a graceful trick. Pagantni however does not depend 
upon it, nor upon any other trick. The portamento may be given 
up, especially when it whines, as we allow it did, most loyally, upon 
the ‘Imperial German Hymn;’ which we are sorry to hear any 
Italian play. In tone, the critic pronounces Paganini to be infe- 
rior to our ‘best living performers,’ and says that the fact is ad- 
mitted by ‘some of his warmest admirers.’ Name! name !—as 
they say in Parliament. It is certainly not admitted by others ; 
and if it were, is the soul of the tone, is the expression, thought 
inferior? That is the question. Can any other living performer— 
implore, enjoy, express grief, mirth, passion, as the Italian does ? 
Does any violin ‘ discourse’ such excellent music? Do people 
give it words, as they do to his? Do they have images presented 
to their minds, feelings to their hearts, and does the wonder con- 
sist quite as much, or more, of the feeling, than the sense of skill ? 
For our parts, we can safely say, that the only real proof we received 
of his skill was the extraordinary manner in which it affected us, 
and that when he uttered those marvellous whispers which the 
critic compares to wind through a crevice, and threw forth those 
showers of inconceivably delicate notes, like fairy pearl, and above 
all, when he paused between them with that fine sense of enjoy- 
ment, and of appeal to our sympathy, we could almost have fancied 
that a real magician was standing before us, pale with the sense of 


| 





astonishing but not the best performer we have ever met with; 


the price he had paid for his supernatural faculty. This, it may be 
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said, was but our individual feeling. No; it was shared by the 
multitude ; and the fact of such feelings being excited, is at least an 
answer sufficient to outweigh the counter-opinion of any one other 
individual. 

But we are running to great length; and the subject can be 
resumed, if necessary. All that we mean to say is, that the critic 
in the Harmonicon has brought forward nothing to shew, that the 
genius of PaGanint in the highest parts of his art is not as great as it 
is said to be, whatever may be acceded respecting his condescensions 
to the lower. We repeat, that he has put an end to our scepticism 
respecting the marvels of the ancient Greek music ; but we allow 
that a responsive chord of enthusiasm in the hearer may be neces- 
sary to do him justice. That is no fault, however, on either side. 
The finest poetry cannot do without it. You may read Spencer 
and Cuaucer to many, who shall see oe in them. 








THE PLAY- GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Haymar«er.—Madame du Barri—The School for Coquettes. 
ENGLISH OpERra.—The Sescesens—O0s and Y ap-ahe Old Regimentals. 


City THeatre, Mitton Street. 

WE were sorry to see, on entering this theatre last night, but a 
sprinkling of people either in pit or boxes. The weather, it is true, 
was very unfavourable ; but against this we should have supposed 
that the smallness of the house and the attraction of the actors 
might have proved a sufficient counterpoise Having waited to see 
the two first pieces, we were led to the conclusion that the manage- 
ment was not the most judicious ; that the taste of the town was 
not correctly estimated, and that consequently the talents of the 
performers were unprofitably employed. Judging from appearances, 
the appetite of the public for stories involving strong excitement 
has been fed to satiety, and now turns away from them. We hail 
the change as an improvement, and shall be glad to find in other 
quarters evidences of the same kind. In the mingled yarn of which 
*the web of our life’ is composed, we can be content that the 
lighter colours should predominate, at least in places designed for 
recreation ; and if it be thought that there are not enough of the 
darker in the actual story of our existences, let the stage supply the 
deficiency, but let the artists be men of a higher order of poetry 
and genius, who alone know how to temper and soften them. 

One Fault, and Eily O’ Connor, which have been performed nightly 
for the last three weeks, are both pieces of some merit, and must 
be allowed to possess interest, although of the painful kind. The 
One Fault is a tale of deep mental anguish, arising out of an act of 
infidelity committed by the Countess de Mirevul (Miss E. Tree), 
during the absence of her husband, a kind and generous man, and 
which act is followed by immediate and lasting remorse. Indeed 
from first to last the face of the offender is one of distress, rendered 
more striking by repeated but ineffectual attempts at composure and 
cheerfulness. Her guilt is supposed to be known by a domestic, 
and hence arises part of her disquietude, The husband arrives 
somewhat unexpectedly ; doatingly fond of her, he longs to embrace 
her; their meeting is such as wight be anticipated ; on her side, 
reluctance and reserve ; on his, surprise and disappointment. She 
becomes delirious, and the secret transpires. The paramour it 
seems is dead. The husband, disappointed of revenge in that quar- 
ter, relents towards his wife, on witnessing her gehuine sorrow; he 
resolves however on their separation, generously contriving, how- 
ever, by the invention of a story, to rescue his character from the 
suspicions under which it labours. The piece terminates by the 
husband rushing abruptly from the presence of his family after 
taking an outwardly cordial farewell of his wife. Miss Euten 
Tree plays with a nice discrimination of the requirements of the 
part, and occasionally evinces very considerable tragic power; but 
the impression left is mainly satisfaction with the ability of the 
actress, and not a desire to see the same thing repeated. We prefer 


| Amelia, Miss Sidney. 








THIS EVENING. 





Donizetti’s Opera of 
ANNA BOLEYN. 
Anne Boleyn . . * . . Madame Pasta. 

Jane Seymour, Attendant on Anne Madame Gay. 
Smerton, Page and Minstrel to the Queen Mademoiselle Beck. 
Henry VIII, King of England - Signor Lablache. 
Lord Rochford, hana’ Brother Signor De Angeli. 

Lord Richard Percy Signor Rubini. 
Sir Harvey, an Officer of the King’s Signor Deville. 


After which, 
A DIVERTISSEMENT. 
Of the First Act of Beovanens ASANIELLO. 


THEATRE ROYAL, L, HAY MARKE a 
A Semi-Historical Play, in Three Acts, called 


MADAME DU BARRY; OR, A GLANCE AT A COURT. 
Madame du Barry, Miss Taylor. ” Marchionéss Desrony, Mrs W. Clifford. 
Florine, Mrs Ashton. Celestine, Mrs T. Hill. Janette, Mrs Coveney. 
Louis XV. Mr H. Wallack. The Duke de Richelieu, Mr Webster 
The Duke d’ Aiguillon, Mr Bartlett. The Duke de Lavrilliére, Mr Harley. 
The Grand Chancellor, Mr Johnson. Nuncio from the Pope, Mr Bishop, 
Count John du Barry, Mr C ooper. Adrian Be Meville, Mr Brindal. 
Secretary to Madame du Barry, Mr Newcombe. La Fleur, ‘Mr V. Webster. 

Dumont, Mr Mulleney. Page, Mr Coveney. 


After which, Mrs Gore’s Comedy, in Five Acts, called 


THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES. 
Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria Howard, Miss Taylor. 
Miss Starchwell, Mrs Tayleure. Lisette, Mrs T. Hill. 
Caroline Hampton, Miss J. Scott. General Lumley, Mr Gattie. 
Lord Marston, Mr Cooper. Lord Polter, Mr Brindal. 

Colonel Donnelly, Mr Bartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vining. 
Howard, Mr H. Wallack. Fitz Albyn, Mr Covene Davison, Mr W. Johnson. 
Ralph, Mr Webster. Latitat, Mr Bishop. Tien, Mr Newcombe. 

The Epilogue by Miss Taylor. 





On Monday, Clari; Tae School for ies ttes ; and The Romp. 


ENGLISH OPER A, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
F. Rigs’s Serio-Comic Opera, called 
THE SORCERESS. 
The Countess Christine, Miss Betts. Liska, Miss H. Cawse. 
Stella, Miss Ferguson Mina, Miss Novello. 
The Stadtholder of Gyllestein, Mr J. Rus-ell. Count Arwed, Mr T. Millar. 
ack Naddock, Mr H. Phillips. Oscar, Mr Aldridge. 
eanet, Mr J. Bland. Granx Blunderbudski, Mr J. Reeve. 
After which, Mr Collins, surnamed the English Paganini, will execute his extraor- 
inary performances on the Violin. 
To conclude with an Original Drama, called 
THE HAUNTED HULK. 
Suzette, MissPincott. Patty Maggs, Miss Ferguson. 
Raker, Mr Salter. Caleb Calder, Mr O. Smith, Sam Sprouts, Mr J. Reeve. 
Richard Oakum, Mr Perkins. Stephen Barncliffe, Mr T. Millar. 
Old Barncliffe, Mr F. Matthews. Dragonface, Mr Addison. 


On Monday, The Sorceress ; 





Old and Young ; and The Middle Temple. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
A New Romantic Drama, entitled 
LE BELVEDER: OR, THE SICILIAN EXILE. 


Emilia, Miss Scott. Floretta, Miss Vincent. 
The Duca Belmonti, Mr Gough. Jeronymo, Mr Williams. 
Loredan, Mr Osbaldiston. Merallo, Mr D. Pitt. Ludovic, Mr C. Hill. 
Carli and Sabastiano, Messrs Honner and Webb. 
Giulio, Mr Lee. Pirates, Messrs Tully, Fry, Franklin, Nichols, Fone, &c. 
After which, DinpiNn’s Musical Entertainment, called 
THE WATERMAN. 
Mrs Bundle, Madame Simon. Wilhelmina, Miss Vincent. 
Tom Tug, Mr Edwin, in which he will sing ‘ Then farewell, my trim- ‘builtWherry,’ 
‘The jolly young Waterman,’ and ‘The Bay of Biscay.’ 
Bundle, Mr Gough. Robin, Mr Rogers. 
To which will be added, MassinGer’s Play of 
THE FATAL DOWRY ; OR, THE PRISON OF DIJON. 
Beaumelle, Miss Scott. Bellapert, Miss Vincent. 
Florimel, Miss Nicol. 
Romont, Mr Osbaldiston. Charalois, Mr Elton. Rochfort, Mr D. Pitt 
Novall, MrGough. Young Novall, Mr Rogers. Beaumont, Mr Honner. 
To conclude with a Musical Entertainment, called 
THE SERVANT OF ALL WORK. 
Emma Merton, Miss Nicol. Mr Quickset, Mr D. Pitt. Capt. Lavish, Mr Honner. 
Compass, Mr Lee. Ready, John Barleycorn, Jean Jacque Rochefeccet, 
Pierre-de-Pomme, and Jane Mopdry, Mr Goldsmid. 





CITY SUBSC RIPTION T HEATRE, 
MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 
A New Domestic Drama, in Two Acts, called the 
ONE FAULT. 
Florence De Mireval, Miss Ellen Tree. Eugene De Mireval, Mr J. Vining 
After which, the New Domestic Drama, called 


EILY O’?CONNOR; OR, THE FOSTER BROTHER. 
Eily O’Connor, Mrs Chapman. Mrs Cregan, Miss E. Tree. 
Anna Chute, Miss Forde. Hardress Cregan, Mr J. Vining. 
Danny Mann, MrChapman. Foxey Jackson, Mr Buckstnne. 

To conclude with the Farce of 


HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 
Kitty, Miss E. Tree. Lady Bab’s Maid, Mrs Chapman. 
Duke's Servant, Mr J. Vining. 





Tom, Mr Macarthy. 
Sir Harry’s Servant, Mr Buckstone. 





AstLEy’sAMPHITH EATRE.—Mazeppa—Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 

Cospurc Tueatre.— The Spirit of the Moon—Old 
London Bridge and New London Bridge—El 
Hyder—Wallace, the Hero of Scotland. 


pieces in which these ‘impressions are conjoined. The lateness of | SapLer’s WELLS. — Botany Bay conga: ae August _ 


the hour prevents us from saying anything of Eily O’ Connor. 
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